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xVell to be angry." Little things would irritate his nervous and 1842-58 Overtaxed brain to fits of unnecessary passion, to which his Natural quickness of temper made him especially prone. The J^tiany letters that have been quoted in earlier chapters of "this work reveal clearly enough that his nature was impatient ; a small thing would "put him out," especially when "the pressure of work was severe and matters were not going "Well at the Porte. Sometimes he would come in after a long and exasperating conference with a dilatory minister, ^.nd then nothing would satisfy him, and woe betide the ^.ttache' or servant whom he first encountered. Absolute rueekness and silence were the only policy: opposition was out of the question. On one such occasion his chef sought "V-ainly to please him; dish after dish was sent away in disgust, and finally down came the Elchi's fist on the too fragile table, and plates and glasses went crashing on the floor with the disjecta membra of the unoffending article of furniture. Battiste, an old courier of the first Napoleon, was In attendance when this happened, and of course came in for -his share of the storm : but next morning the ancient servant had some kind words from his master, who was never above tendering an apology to his subordinates, and would sometimes explain regretfully that " something at the Porte had upset him." His servants knew that there was a reason for his impatience, and the best proof of his essential kindness is that they remained with him year after year. One of them was with him nearly forty years, and death alone severed the connexion. In spite of his hasty temper, they knew how to appreciate him ; a.nd one reason of this was the brief endurance of his wrath. He did not bear malice, and his anger seldom lasted till the sun went down.
It is true that Canning seldom made friends of his attaches. In general he treated them with something of the stern discipline of a military commander. The young gentlemen stood In considerable awe of the terrible Elchi, and it is said, though probably fictitiously, that one of them never held converse Avith his Excellency without keeping a grasp on the doorhandle, ready for instant escape. An ambassador, after all, holds an exceptionally dignified position, and his relations with